TJJt>   AND   DOWN   IN  THE   TWENTIES

caught the friendly eye of Adolph S, Ochs, publisher of the New
Yorlc Times, in whose large-minded view the metropolis was not
so huge that any worthy effort was lost in it. Several times
in several years my private formula for creating an audience was
spread across the pages of the Sunday magazine section. I remem-
ber once telling the reporter what I saw of humanity while from
my vantage point in the lobby of the Hippodrome I watched
six thousand people file in to take their seats for a Sunday
concert.

A man and his wife would come in. Perhaps his Sunday dinner
had not been good, or she had found the children naughtier than
usual, or they had had a disagreement about money. That they
had quarreled was obvious; they were not talking, not even looking
at each other. He stalked ahead of her, and she followed nervously.
Well, by the first intermission he was relaxing in his seat and she
was gazing around to see what the audience looked like, by the
second intermission they were holding hands, and at the end, after
they had heard their favorite air as an encore, they walked out arm
in arm, smiling. That, I told the reporter, was an example of the
power of music.

No More Quartets

But I had learned other things during those years of prepara-
tion, and mostly the hard way, I learned, for example, never to
present a quartet.

The Metropolitan Opera Quartet was to sing a Sunday concert
for me. The Metropolitan Musical Bureau had the tenor Marti-
nelli and the baritone De Luca, and Charles Wagner managed
Frances Alda and Emma Lazarus. I engaged the four, named them
the Metropolitan Opera Quartet," and advertised Jhe^ "greatest
operatic ensemble" in quartets from Rigoletto and other operas,
in duets and solo arias.
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